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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  mia-1980's,  as  the  Soviet  Union  faced  the  beginnings  of  wnat 
would  become  a  period  of  almost  unprecedentec  change  both  domestically  anc  m 
foreign  affairs,  Soviet  leacer  Micnail  Gore  acne  v  selectee  the  relatiTTel_ 
unknown  Ecuarc  S.ievardnadze  to  be  ms  Foreign  Minister.  Shevardnadze  went  on 
to  serve  m  that  capacity  through,  the  end  of  the  Cole  War  until  ms 
resignation  m  1991. 

This  paper  will  describe  Shevardnadze's  statecraft  curing  his  service  as 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister:  the  environment  m  which  he  operated;  his  ideals, 
assumptions  and  vision  of  Soviet  national  interests,  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  to  achieve  the  goals  that  would  fulfill  tie  vision;  and  an  assessment 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  Shevardnadze's  statecraft  curing  this  pivotal 
period. 

ENVIRONMENT,  ASSUMPTIONS,  AND  PREDISPOSITIONS 

When  he  was  elevated  to  national  prominence  m  1985,  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
became  Foreign  Minister  of  a  very  troubled  nation.  Like  Gorbachev, 
Shevardnadze  saw  the  Soviet  Union  traveling  alone  down  a  different  path  from 
the  rest  of  the  world— a  path  that  was  taung  the  country  to  rum.  He  saw  a 
long  line  of  past  Soviet  leaders  who  had  been  consumed  by  ideological  conflict 
with  the  West,  preserving  an  "irreconcilable  hostility  between  capitalism  anc 
communist  states."1  As  he  observed  growing  unity,  diversity  and 
interdependence  throughout  the  world,  he  was  confronted  with  the  troubling 
image  of  his  own  nation  acting  unilaterally  and  m  ways  inconsistent  not  only 
with  world  opinion,  but  most  likely  at  ooos  with  the  Soviet  populace  as  well. 
As  Foreign  Minister  he  spoke  out  against  past  unilateral  actions  such  as  the 
invasions  of  Czecnoslcva cia  anc  Afghanistan,  anc  m  the  case  of  the  former 
even  issued  an  apology.  A  proponent  of  expression  of  public  opinion,  even 
dissent,  he  went  public  himself  m  criticizing  the  U  S.S.P  's  past  trace 
record,  saying,  "The  notion  that  we  can  ignore  the  world  around  us  and 
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cisre^arc  other  peo pie's  interest  nas  cost  our  people  and  socialism  dearly  m 
tne  cast."' 

Shevarcnacze  was  especially  critical  of  the  pre-Gorbachev  leadership's 
foreigfn  policy  witn  regarc  to  tne  United  States  In  tne  early  1560's,  tne 
anti-Soviet  sentiment  of  the  Reagan  administration  anc  tne  U.S.S.R.'s  strongly 
ideological  response  to  tnat  sentiment  assured  continuance  of  tne  Cold  War. 
Shevardnadze  characterized  U. S . -U. S .S . R.  relations  as  extremely  antagonistic: 
suspicious,  untrusting  and  vengeful.  As  they  had  for  years.  Cole  Warriors  on 
noth  sides  pursued  an  arms  race,  one  which  adversely  affected  tne  economies  of 
noth  nations  but  wnicn  nad  particularly  severe  consequences  for  tne  Soviets. 
Shevardnadze  spoke  disparagingly  of  many  political  decisions  that  were  made 
witnout  consideration  of  tne  economic  consequences,  out  saved  ms  greatest 
criticism  for  the  Soviets'  preoccupation  with  military  spending,  regarding  it 
as  tne  principal  reason  for  the  country's  economic  distress.  Not  only  that, 
he  cicn't  regard  a  military  buildup  as  the  way  to  achieve  national  security, 
saying  tnat  "security  does  net  mean  navmg  more  weapons  ourselves,  out  having 
fewer  weapons  against  us."' 

As  Foreign  Minister,  Snevaronaoze  mace  ms  views  known  to  tne  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world.  Stated  oriefly,  his  views  included  a  belief  m 
domestic  economic  revolution,  an  end  to  tne  U.S.S.R.'s  isolation  from  tne 
world,  development  of  a  prominent  role  Soviet  m  the  international  arena, 
finding  sources  of  national  strengtn  otner  tnan  military  power,  and 
implementing  a  process  of  "democratization"  at  home. 


NATIONS  INTEFESTS 

Armed  with  tnese  ideals  and  faced  with  what  ne  regarded  as  impending 
doom  for  tne  U.S.S.R.,  Snevaronaoze  too c  ever  the  Foreign  Ministry  m  1985 
witn  a  different  vision  of  national  interests  than  hao  been  seen  before  m 
Soviet  leaders  He  did  nave  one  area  cf  common  ground  wit n  tne  Cold  Warriors, 
however:  the  physical  security  anc  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  he  told 

attendees  at  a  foreign  policy  conference,  "Defense  is  the  chief  priority  of  a 
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state ... [u“ ncer  no  circumstances  can  we  permit  military  superiority  over  us." 
Wmle  tms  rings  of  Cole  War/arms  race  rhetoric  when  tacen  out  cf  context,  we 
will  see  later  how  Sievardnadze' s  view  of  proper  military  strength  represented 
a  mar departure  from  tne  Cole  Warriors. 

Another  basic  national  interest  neld  m  high  importance  by  Shevarcnacze 
was  protecting  the  life  anc  peaceful  existence  of  the  Soviet  people  He 
wantec  tne  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  oe  aole  to  live  their  lives  wit n 
econoiric  security,  freedom  from  botn  domestic  and  foreign  tnreats,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  initiative  and  responsibility  tnan  tnat  to  w.nch  they  were 
accustomed.  He  was  particularly  mindful  of  the  t  nr  eat  presentee  cy  nuclear 
weaponry  to  the  Soviet  people  and  to  mankind  m  general.  As  a  result,  ne  too c 
measures  to  ensure  nuclear  catastropne  wouldn't  occur,  especially  as  tne 
result  of  some  action  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shevarcnacze  placed  great  importance  on  now  Soviet  actions  were  viewed 
m  the  world  community.  International  prestige  was,  m  his  mind,  anotner 
national  interest,  and  it  was  cey  to  the  U.S.S  R  joining  tne  world  community, 
holding  credibility  around  the  globe  and  remaining  a  major  power. 

Despite  ms  efforts  at  democratization  at  home  anc  in  foreign  affairs, 
Snevaronaoze  still  neld  great  stock  m  socialism  and  socialist  values.  Even 
as  he  denounced  tne  unilateral  and  militaristic  actions  of  leaders  before 
Gorcachev,  Shevardnadze  remained  a  proponent  of  supporting  and  promoting 
socialism  cutsioe  the  U.S.S.R.,  claiming  that  "socialism  can  provide  man  with 
more  tnan  any  ocher  sociopolitical  system."5 

Witn  tnese  national  interests  defining  his  vision,  Snevardnaoze  usee  ms 
position  as  Foreign  Minister  and  key  advisor  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  pursue 
goals  tnat  would  nelp  tne  U  S.S.R.  realize  tms  cold  new  vision. 

GOALS 

Foremost  among  Gorcachev' s  and  Snevarcnacze' s  goals  for  foreign  policy 
decision-macing  was  a  snift  from  military-political  confrontation  to  political 
interaction.  Tne  new  leadership  wanted  a  new  face  on  Soviet  international 
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relations,  one  founded  on  democratization  and  humanization  msteac  of 
militarization.  It  followed  tnen  tnat  tney  wantec  the  U.S.S.F.  to  become  a 
full-flecgea  ana  contributing  member  of  the  worlc  community.  The  new  concept 
induced  a  snift  from  the  unilateral  actions  of  past  regimes  to  a  foreign 
policy  that  correlated  national  interests  with  tnose  of  other  countries  to 
create  a  coexistence  marcec  oy  non-aggression,  respect  for  sovereignty, 
national  independence,  and  non-interference  m  internal  affairs.  Promotion  of 
tne  socialist  system  remained  a  goal,  out  tnrough  example-setting  and  improved 
ties  with  other  socialist  countries,  instead  of  through  forceful  projection. 

Toe  sm ft  away  from  past  militarism  included  a  new  concept  of  national 
defense,  " 'reasonaole  sufficiency, 7  a  notion  of  nonoffensive  defense,"6  m 
wnicn  nuclear  arms  and  ot.ier  weapons  of  mass  cestruction  woulc  ce  eliminated 
ana  a  nation's  military  activities  would  oe  limited  to  territory  witun  its 
own  frontiers. 

Faced  witn  a  growing  economic  crisis  at  home,  one  of  Shevardnadze's  oey 
foreign  policy  goals  was  for  tne  U.S.S.R.  to  "enter  tne  common  channel  of  tne 
world  economy""  tnrough  improved  ties  with  the  capitalist  economies  of  tne 
West.  He  regarded  a  greatly  improved  scientific  and  tecnnical  capaoilit y  at 
nome  as  cey  to  economic  recovery,  and  similarly  sougnt  more  and  .setter 
contacts  between  Soviet  scientists  ana  tneir  western  counterparts. 

Tne  new  Soviet  emphasis  on  international  image  and  a  pragmatic  view  of 
wnat  would  persuade  other  nations  to  nelp  tne  Soviet  Union  come  out  cf 
isolation  resulted  in  the  realization  tnat  domestic  efforts  must  precede  or  oe 
mace  m  concert  with  foreign  policy  initiatives.  Tnus,  tne  concept  of 
democratization  was  applied  within  Soviet  ooraers  to  convince  the  world  of 
tneir  resolve  m  becoming  a  memoer  of  tne  modern  glooal  community. 
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INSTRUMENTS 

A  number  of  initiatives  were  undertaken  so  tne  U.S.S.R.  coulc  achieve 
the  various  goals  tnat  woulc  best  serve  tne  national  interest,  but  tne  primary 
tccl  cf  Foreign  Minister  Snevarcnacze  was  diplomacy .  He  nao  litt__e  use  for 
the  ideologues  who  for  decades  had  dominated  Soviet  thougnt  (foreign  policy 
induced  anc  olamec  tnem  for  tne  isolation  m  wnicn  tne  U.S.S.R.  found  itself 
m  tne  1980' s.  His  approacn  was  to  "deideologize"'"  Soviet  foreign  policy,  to 
depart  from  tne  concept  of  class  conflict  as  a  oasis  for  foreign  relations, 
and  orient  foreign  policy  instead  toward  defense  of  universal  values. 

Diplomacy  under  Snevarcnacze  oore  a  heavy  imprint  of  ms  personal  style — his 
doggedness,  his  persuasiveness,  his  anility  to  ouilc  rapport  witn 
counterparts,  and  tne  personal  creoioility  whicn  ne  ouilt  over  time. 

To  develop  tnis  credioility  ne  acted  on  foreign  policy  issues  m  a  way 
that  Remonstrated  tne  Soviet  resolve  toward  cnange  e.g.,  witncrawal  from 
Afgnanistan,  acknowledgment  of  tne  U.S.S.R. 's  responsibilities  for  the  Cold 
War,  support  of  coalition  nations  curing  tne  Gulf  War,  anc  earnest  efforts  m 
nuclear  arms  control.  He  correctly  identified  a  line  between  domestic  anc 
foreign  policy,  promoting  democratization  programs  at  nome  tnat  would  oe  seen 
as  m  step  with  wnac  ne  was  promoting  m  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Tnese 
domestic  actions  included  greater  attention  paid  to  public  opinion, 
development  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy  "m  tne  sunshine"  (to  borrow  an 
American  term) ,  recognition  of  citizens'  rignt  of  dissent  anc  emigration, 
release  of  political  prisoners,  and  vast  reforms  m  domestic  criminal  law. 

In  pursuit  of  the  U.S.S.R  's  inclusion  m  tne  world  community, 
Shevarcnacze  shifted  the  Foreign  Ministry's  focus  toward  involvement  m 
international  economic  institutions,  cooperation  m  international 
environmental  programs,  greater  use  of  scientific  and  technology-oriented 
exc.iange  programs  witn  the  West,  ana  active  involvement  m  efforts  to 


establish  an  international  economic  order. 
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ANALYSIS 

Altnougn  Goroac.iev  anc  Shevarcnacze  fell  snort  of  accomplishing  all  cf 
their  goals  for  the  Soviet  Union,  important  progress  was  made  m  tne  late 
1980's,  particularly  m  U  S  -U.S.S.R.  relations,  anc  it  was  tne  statecraft  cf 
Ecuard.  Shevardnacze  that  was  central  to  many  of  those  successes.  Althougn  ms 
detractors  claimec  he  was  simply  an  activist  wno  lac cec  strategic  vision,  tms 
writer  is  persuaaec  chat  he  gig  have  a  vision — one  wnicu  mcludea 
cemilitanzation  anc  economic  restructuring  at  nome ,  anc  a  worlc  community  m 
whicn  the  U.S.S.R.  would  play  an  important  role.  He  had  no  prior  experience 
or  expertise  m  foreign  affairs,  yet  ne  appliec  tne  principal  tool  cf  a 
foreign  minister — diplomacy — with  notaole  success.  He  understood  wnat  woulc 
convince  tne  international  community  of  Soviet  resolve  anc  took  tne  necessary 
actions  at  home  anc  aoroad.  The  rapport  ne  was  aole  to  cevelop  with  ms  U.S. 
counterparts,  George  Scnultz  anc  James  Baker,  was  cey  tc  persuacmg  tne 
American  leacersnip  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  no  longer  tne  evil  empire  ana 
was  genuinely  cevotec  to  encmg  the  arms  race  anc  tne  Cold  War. 

Despite  his  strengths  anc  successes,  Shevarcnacze  was  subjected  to  mucn 
criticism  at  nome,  anc  ultimately  resignec  in  frustration  prior  to  tne  cemise 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Wmle  he  and  other  Gorbachev- era  leacers  snared  a  common 
vision  for  tneir  nation,  tne  agreement  didn't  extenc  tc  a  strategic  plan  tnat 
woulc  fulfill  the  vision. 

By  his  own  acmission,  Shevarcnacze  pusned  too  n arc  from  tne  top  m 
trying  to  cemocratize  a  totalitarian  state.  His  foreign  policy  victories  were 
not  seen  as  sucn  oy  tne  consiceraole  numoer  of  iceologues  and  Cold  Warriors 
wno  remained  m  positions  of  power  m  tne  U.S.S.R.  They  regarded  tne  whole 
spectrum  of  demilitarization  (cisarmament,  withcrawal  from  Afgnanistan, 
recucec  arms  sales)  and  failure  of  communist  regimes  m  eastern  Europe  as 
unilateral  concessions  to  tne  West  anc/or  defeats  for  wnicn  tne/  sought  a 
scapegoat.  Further,  they  were  humiliatec  at  tne  thought  of  going  to  the  West 
for  technical  and  economic  aic,  as  Shevardnacze  insisted  was  necessary. 
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7or  ms  part,  Shevardnadze  was  frustrated  that  some  of  those  m  tne 
Soviet  leadership  wno  shares,  ms  vision — most  notaoly  Goroachev — sis  not  si  are 
his  own  strength  of  resolve  and  were  too  quick  to  compromise  with  those 
resisting  the  wave  of  change .  Given  the  cemise  of  the  Soviet  Union  ana 
Goroachev' s  fall  from  power,  one  might  oe  inclined  to  agree  with 
Shevaranaaze' s  mew.  However,  this  writer  is  not  ccnvincea  that  the 
uncompromising  approach  favorea  by  Shevardnadze  would  have  worked  either, 
given  the  entr enchec  resistance  throughout  the  oureaucracy  anc  the  lack  cf 
bottom-up  support . 

CONCLUSION 

Eduarc  Shevaranaaze  has  earned  his  place  among  the  prominent  statesmen 
of  tms  century.  Despite  the  breacup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  much  of 
Shevaranaaze' s  strategic  vision  was  realized  at  least  m  part:  significant 
recuctions  m  nuclear  arms,  an  ena  to  Soviet  isolation  ana  greater  acceptance 
m  the  world  community,  ana  a  wave  of  reforms  to  support  the  process  of 
democratization  at  home. 

Most  importantly,  Shevardnadze  can  claim  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
ending  a  resource-draining  cold  war  and  forging  the  beginnings  of  a  productive 
partnership  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  chain  of  events 
with  favorable  consequences  for  the  entire  world. 
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